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K INTROOUCTiON 

The literature or high school dropouts has gromx dramatically in 
recent years. Despite this growth, however, only a few studies exist on 
dropping out among language minority youth (lHY). There are even fewer 
studies on the role of language as a factor of premature schooNleavinq. 
This gap in the literature fs particularly unfortunate in light of program- 
matic decisions that must be made by educators and decisionmakers about 
educational poilcfes affecting the growing population of youngsters for 
whom English Is not the primary language. The purpose of this titeratnre 
review fs to amass the evidence collected to date»both direct and 
indirect— th/e correlates and causes of dropping out mong language 
minority youth, ^ 

An essential premise of this review Is that formal schooling Is a 
means of accomplishing certain goals for both Individuals and society as a 
whole. Completion of schooling implies the attainment of skills and the 
credentialing that are required of working and functioning members of 
society. These^ In turn, &lso enable social and economic mobility for the 
Individual. For society as a whole such Individuals generate necessary 
services for which they ate paid. Premature exit from school, therefore^ 
has oersonal and social costs which are borne disproportionately by those 
subpopulat tons most likely to drop out. 

The most definitive report on the costs of dropping out to Individuals 
and to society Is The Effects of Propping Put t prepared for the U.S. Senate 
Sefect Commltee on Equal Educational Opportunity (1972). In Levln*s 
(1972) estimation. Inadequate education as a result of premature 



The report contains a rt^rlnt of Levin's (1972) report to the Select 
Commltte on Educational Opportunity on the The costs to the Nation of 
1 n adequa te JIducat i on and excerpts from Jerald G* Bachman's report. Youth In 
Transition, VoW IIU Orcpjing Out«*Problan or Symptom? 



school- 1 eavinp accounted for a loss of $^7 bUlton In federal revenues and 
$24 blMion to stctte and local governments In Failure to graduate 

from ^-igh school among the cohort of males aged 25-3** tn 1969 cost "S237 
billion tn Inrofne over the lifetime of these ment and $71 blHion in 
foregone goverranent revenues*' (p. ix). R^ent estimates continue to 
demonstrate enormous losses of personal and governmental revenue that are 
attributable tc premature school-leaving (King, 1978), 

Vouths who fall to complete high school are more likely to become 
economic burdens to society, levin's Investigation concludes that the pub- 
lic will pay heavily for the high proportion of youths who drop out. In 
increased taxes to support welfare programs, ftght crime, and maintain spe- 
cial programs. Dropping out accounts for an estimated $3 billion annually 
In welfare expenditures and an additional $3 billion In expenditures In 
resp'>nse to crime. Vouths who le^^ve school early, levin adds, wtll also be 
less likely to participate In the decision-making processes of govermnent, 
enjoy good health, or move, from one generation to the next, up the socio- 
economic ladder. 



The investment required to prevent dropping out, levin states, is 
substantially less than the \oss to the^natton; Indeed, losses are 
substantially greater than the Investment that would be required to 
alleviate dropping out among high school students* tn contrast to the $237 
billion in persona) Income tosses and $71 billion in foregone governmnt 
revenues attributable to dropping out among males who were between Zh and 
34 In 1969, the probable cost of having provided a minimum of high school 
completion to thl^ group of men was estimated to be about $40 billion. 
(Although some researchers view levin's estimates as Ir^flated (sec Bachman, 
1972), others have shown that, at a mliiimjum, the costs of dropping out far 
exceed current Investments for educatfnci and training youth (see Carnegie 
Council, 1979)* To our knowledge, there are no sfltdles that demonstrate 
the positive effects of dropping oi't, or even that It Is neutral, or 
minimally negative^ 
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There are ^Iso consequenc;iS of dropping our which arfi difficuit to' 
assess monetarily. Because eropouts are not likely to become involved in 
politicai decision*mal<ing as adults (Levtnt 1972)t thev are far tess^afcle 
to shape their own fates. This ts especially cruciai for racial^ ethnic, 
and ianguege mtnorttteSf all of whom are over represented among premature 
scho^ leavers, tndeedf some social critics might viev^ the nation's 
tolerance o\ exceedingly high dropout rates among certain groups as a 
manifestation of a sociai strategy designed to keep minortttes^out of 
polittcat decision-malcing roles (Bowies S Ginti^t 197^; Ogbu, 1978)- For 
.exampiet In his study on Mexicans-American education in the southwest. 
Carter (1970) wrote: 

The fact that the school fails to Anericanize or raise the 
group status of so many Hextcan-Amertcans is evidence of Its 
success. Local society functioned well with easily controlledf 
politically Impotent and subordinate castes. School practices 
^volved that functioned to perpetuate the social and ecunomic 
System b> unconsciously encouraging the minority students to fail 
academtcaMyt dropout^ earlyt and enter society at the low status 
traditional for Mexican-Ainericans. . . . This se1f*reinforcin9 
circle of circumstances became well established in the Southwest 
and persists to the present, (p. 204) 



The purpose of this review is thus to: (1) Conduct an analysis of the 
literature in whic^j^ factors predicting dropping out in gen^rral are sum* 
frarired, an^i (2) to determine the relation between language minority status 
and each 6f these correlatesof dropping out, , 
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I r * BACKGROUND DATA 

Number of Language Minority Youth 

Accurate^estimates of the ntAnbc'r of language minorltyi schoot*aqed 
youth in the United States are difficult to come by, owino to variations 
from one study to the next In how language mfnorUy status Is defined. In 
some studieSf cTassif icatlon Is based on the tanguafje spoken In the 
individual student's household, regardless of the student's own language 
preference. In other studies, students are classified according to whether 
they speak Enfjtish or another language. In still others, students are 
classified In terms of their degree of proficiency In English. However, 
there Is no way to determinedly weM students actually speak their own 
language. This state of affairs is further confused'by the different 
.frethods of assessment employed In categorizinq students according to t*^el*^ 
language status. Some studies have employed setf*report measures yt^ z*^ 
students are asked to respond to a series of questlonsi other'Studies have 
assessed student's language usage on the basis of parents' responses to 
questionnaire Items; and still others have assessed language usage on the 
basis of standardized tests of language proficiency. Owing to such wide 
variations in definition and categorization procedures, cdHpartsons between 
studies are difficult, and findings must be interpreted cautiously. For a 
more detailett discussion of the problems of deflnlnp anc) estimating 
language minority students see Haclas and Spencer (1982). 

A 1978 study by the Office of CIvtl Rights estimated ;hat minority 
students represented approximately 2S percent of the pubUc school enroll- 
ment nationwide. Black students constituted l!) percent of the total 
enrollment; Hispanic Students, 7 percent; American Indians, \ percent: ar.d 
AsIan*Amerlcans, 1 percent (U. S. Department of Education, Office of Civil 
Rights, Regional and National Sumnarfes, data from the Fail, 1^78 CIvU 
flights Survey of Elementary and Secondary Schools, I98O). Iq metropolitan 
United States areas, 9.7 percent of Hispanic and 6^2 percent of Black stu- 
dents are enrolled fn private schools. Mo figures are available for 
As lan>Amer leans or American Indians enrolled 1^ private schools. 



The National Center for Education Statistics (19/8) estimated that in 
t97Sf approximately 10.6 mil lion children and youths between the ages cf ^ 
an^ 2S resided in households where a language other than EnoMsh was 
spoken. Of these youngsters, nearly half were from Spari sh^speaklng 
households. (We assume that a targe population of the remaining half are 
from Asian*AmerIcan households; other groups llkety to be represented In 
the population of households where English is not spoken as the primary 
language Include American Indians.) GIveo the large number and proportion 
of language minority youngsters who are from Hispanic backgrounds^ It Is 
not surprising to find that virtually ^^^ research on language minority 
youngsters focuses on this particular population. Wc know very little 
about the status of education In this country for Aslan*->iericans and 
American Indians. Still less Is known about youngsters from Immigrant 
groups who have recently arrived In this coiintry, most notably those from 
Southeast Asia, latin America, Cuba, and Haiti, it is also worth noting 
that luny studies of Hispanic youngsters do not sufficiently differentiate 
among the different ethnic groups who s^eak Spanish (l.e.^ Cubans^ Puerto 
RicanSt Hexlcart-Amerlcans, and those from Central and South ^erlca). It 
Js In^rtant to make these distinctions since there is some evidence that 
English language acquisition, cultural adjustment and levels of educational 
achievement vary f^r each Hispanic ^roup. 

V 

For purposes of this review, the term "language Ininorlty" will be used 



to designate youngstrrs who are fi^^tlonal ot ^gln minor 
spea)^ In varying degrees, languages other than Engl I 



ities by birth and who 
sh. 



School Oropouts 

Oefinltlonat prob^lers tend to plague studle: on school-leaving. 
Official statistics also underestimate the true proportion of 
youngsters who leave school ear'y: They do not reflect those who drop 
Out during the elementary and junior high school years an<^ most 
certainly*, they do r>ot reflect the substantlat^number of youngsters who 
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have not officially dropped out, hut whose attendance Is sCsporadic 
that they may as we)) have left school. Rates must be v]ew<;d, 
therefore, as rough estimates. In 1979f the Carnegie Cciunclf on Policy 
Studiesy^and Higher Education reviewed data from the Bureau of Census 
and the National Center for Education Statistic" o<x^ premature 
schooNleav] ng. The report Indicated that the national dropout rate 
declined steadily from 40 percent in 1960 to 2$ percent In I96S; the 
rate Ityeled off in the mid'-fiOs and has not chanced substantially since 
then. When data are disaggregated for Whites and non^-Whites^^with 
Hispanic youngsters classified as White"we find that the dropout rate 
for Whiter declined steadily from roughly 2S percent in 196O to roughly 
15 percent in the ftJd 1960*s. The dropout rate for non-Whites also 
declined steadily, although less markedly, from roughly kS percent in 
i960 to approKlmately 3O percent In I96S. It Is not until the data are 
disaggregated for Blacks, Hispanlcs, and Whites that a clear ^cture of 
differential trends for these three groups is revealed. (In 1967f 
dropout rates for Blacks, classified separately, became available for 
the first time; the dropout estimates for Hispanlcs, classified sep*- 
arately, did nnt become available until 1972.) Between** |0f 7 and 1976, 
the dropout rate among Black youths declined from roughly 2$ percent to 
slighly less than 20 percent. Since 1976, however, the dropout rate 
for Blacks has risen to slightly less than 2S pe^'cent. The dropout 
rate for Blacks Is thus equal to the national average. Among 
Hispanlcs, the dropout rate has risen steadily from approximately ?0 
percent In 1974 to 40 percent in 1979* In contrast to Black 
youngsters, Hispanic youngsters thus drop out at a rate far in excess 
of the national average. 



Dropout rates among American Indian youngsters, many of whom are 
poor and ton-EngI i sh-speaklhg, are exceedingly high. Estimates of 
dropout rates mong Indians, however, vary widely from study to study, 
due, doubtless, to the variations )n the subpopulatlons studied. For 
example, the Washlnqton State Commission on Civil Rights (1972^73) 
estimates the dropout rate of Indians to be somewhere between 38 and 60 




percent* Dropout rates o,nong IndUns In Nome, Alaska, havs been 
estimated to be 90 i:ercent; In Minneapolis, 62 percent; and In parts of 
California, 70 percent (the National Advisory Council on tndlan 



Education, 197^)* Unfortunately, data are not available on tt-e 
relat!on between language usage and schcol-teaving within the American 
tndlan populat Ion* 

The question of the Independent effects of dropping out by ^ 
ethnicity, socioeconomic status, and language usage remains unresolved* 
Tor example, the Carnegie Council (l979) argues that for youths aged >6 
and 17 from families whose incomes are less than $10,000 the dropout 
rate for NIspanlct Is only slightly hloher than the rate for Uhlte, 
non-Nlspanlcs* in contrast. Brown and his associates (t980) (using 
recent data from the Survey of Income «nd Education (SIE), collected by 
the Bureau of Census In 1976) show that at four different levels of 



poverty the Hispanic dropout rate among those aged U*30 Is two to 
three '^imes higher than the rate among comparably poor Uhlte 
non^Nt span ICS* This analyslSf however, does not separate NIspanlcs th 
thU age group who wert educated In the U*$* from those wt»o were not* 
Rumberger (l98l), using the National Longitudinal Survey of Vouth Labor 
Karl^et Experience data on persons U*2! years old, also demon$trati*d 
that among the economically disadvantaged dropout rates differ for 
NIspanlcs and Whites* Rumberger estimates that th^ Nispanic dropout 
rate Is roughly l*S times greater than the rate for comparably ' 
disadvantaged Whites* 

SIE data Indicated that both *inguage usage and NIspanIc origin 
contribute to the tllcellhood of dropping out (see Table 1). Putting 
language usage aside, we find that persons of Hispanic origin d op out 
at twice the rate of non^Nlspanlc Individuals (2^ percent compared to 
10 percent). Holding for ethnic origin, we find that persons frjm 
non^English languege backgrounds drop out at roughly twlee^ the rate of ^ 
persons from English language backgrour.'^ (18 percent v$* 10 percent)* 
Agcin putthig ethnicity asldr, we find that Individuals frC4 homes . 
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Table I,*-Numbers and Pe r cen taqe*; of Pcisons \U to 25 Years Old v/So Hac^ Not Completed k Years 

of Hioh Schoo! and Were Not Currently EnroIIedl/, by Total, Ethnic Orioin, ard Lancoage 

Characteristics:Sprinol976 

(Numbers ^n thousands) 



r 



Ethnic origirtVof population^ 
IV to 25 years old 


Total 


Engl ish- 
language 
background 


Non-English-language background 

Usual individual lan_juage 


Total 


Engl ish 


Non-English 


Not reported 


Total 


<»7J1I^^ 


42,541 


4.618 


2>868 


1 ,049 


701 


Dropouts 


5,013 


4.145 


844 


347 


423 


75 


Percentage 


(11) 


(10) 


(l8) 


02) 


(40) 


(U) 


Persons of other than Hispanic origin 




42, 141 


2,411 


1,527 


330 


566 


Dropouts ^ 




4,082 


290 


147 


98 


45 


Percentage 


(10) 


(10) 


(12) 


00) 


(30) 


(8) 


\ 

Persons of Hispanic origin^ 


2.61) 


400 


2,208 


1,342 


721 


"•5 


Drdpouts 


618 


62 


554 


200 


324 


30 


Percentage 


(2'.) 


(16) 


(25) 


(15) 


(45) 


(20) 



Not enrolled at any tiine from February*Hay 1976. 



■^^ Includes an estimated 151,000 persons whose language background Is unknown. An estimated 3»000 among the 
I5I»JOOO persons are of Hispanic origin; 23^0(10 are dropouts. 

MOTE"Details may not add to total shown because of rounding. 

SOURCE^-Survcy of Income and Education, conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, spring 1976, preliminary 
date. The questions on language were developed by the JIational Center for Education Statistics^ 
which provided partial support for the SIE. 
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where English fs not spoken and who themselves do not speak English, 
drop out at a rate apprrtxfmately four titnes that of Individuals who are 
from an English tanquaqe background (40 percent vs. tO percentK Thus, 
ft appears that whether an individual v^pt^aks Engtlsih Is far more 
Important a determinant of dropping out tl^tan whether he/she comes from 
a non*Engt tsh^speaklng background. Enot Ish-speaking youngsters from 
non-*Engllsh*speaklng backgrounds had a 12 percent dropout rate. In 
conttast, the dropout rate for Individuals who dto not speak English and 
come from a non-EngI !sh*speaklng background was 40 percent* * 



Also of Interest In this table are the data concerning comparisons 
of Hispanic origin Individuals from non-^Engl tsh*speaklng backgrounds 
and non^Htspanlc Individuals who are also from non-^Engttsh language 
backgrounds. In general, among the youngsters from non*Engllsh 
language backgrounds, we find that youngsters of Hispanic ortoin have 
approximately twice the dropout rate of those of non-Hlspanlc origin 
(25 percent vs. 12 percent)* Am^jng youngsters of non^-Engltsh lan^uaoe 
backgrounds who themselves speak English^ the dropout rate for persons 
of Hispanic origin Is approximately 1*5 times the rate of persons of 
other than Hispanic origin (15 percent vs. 10 percent)* Among persons 
whose Individual language Is not Engllsht but who are from non-Engtlsh 
language backgrounds> the dropout rate for persons of Hispanic orlotn 
Is again greater than that of non*Hlspantc origin persons by a factor 
of approximately 1*5 (45 percent vs 30 percent)* It Is difficult to 
Interpret why being of HIspenIc origin appears to contribute to a 
greater rl<k of dropping out* One possible explanation may be that 
Hispanic }h to 25 year olds Include Immigrants who may not have had 
enough exposure to the American educational system. AddlttonaMy> 
those enter the United States after age 18 often have less than a 
high school education or may have come from rural schools with 
sub^standard levels of education* These factors alone would Inflate 
the estimate of U. S. educated Hispanic dropouts* 
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Unfortunately^ we find no analynM which assess the Independent 
contributions of soc i oeconotn i c status^ language usage^ previous 
exposure to education and ethnicity to the predictors of dropping out. 
Although quantitative estimates of the significance of each these 
three factors are not available^ the data on dropout rates^ taken 
together^ suggest that coming*^from an econcmicatiy di sadvantaQed 
facnityt and not speaking English^ all Increase the likelihood of early 
schoot*-1eavlng. Being of Hispanic origin^ SSI BS.* increase 
the likelihood of dropping out^ biit since large numbers of HIspanlcs 
are both non*-English speaking and economical ly di sadvantaged^ chances 
are that Hispanic youngsters are more at risk when it comes to 
premature school leaving. The data suqqest that youngsters with two of 
these three characteristics are more likely to leave school earlier 
than yotngsters with one of these characteristics. Youngsters with all 
thf^ee of fc^ese characteristics^ i.e.^ poor^ Hispanic origin and 
non*Engiish-speak1nc)t*<re the most Mkely of all to drop out of school. 

The actual impact of Hispanic ethnicity^ poverty^ and not being 
English-speaking on dropping out remains speculative at this polni and 
we advance the role of these three variables In earty schooNleavtng 
with a great deal of caution. Although the available data do support 
the contention that income^ Hispanic ethnicity^ and language usage all 
make unique contributions to predictions for dropping out^ accurate 
data on educational exeriences of non-Hlspanlc^ non-EngI i sh^speakino^ 
poor youth are not presently available. For example^ we do not know if 
dropout rates are as high among recently arrived^ poor Asian youngsters 
as they are for poor^ foreign born^ Hispanic youngsters. We also know 
nothing about other groups such as Europeans and Htddle Easterners who 
have recently immigrated to the It. 5.^ speak little English^ and are 
unfamiliar with the American school system. The time of arrival amonp 
people who have migrated to the It. 5. is also a variable as far as 
literacy and levels of education are concerned. For Instance^ most of 
the Asian families who immigrated to this country prior to the time 
that these recent surveys were conducted were from urban^ middle*-class 
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backgrounds with exposure to Western languages and cultures. Thts ts a 
contrast to children of refugees who arrived after 197S as part of the 
recent wave of tmmtgrants* 

Because language minority youths have not been Identified as a 
separate population In major studies on premature school*leaving^ 
direct informatton on the causes and correlates of dropping out aron<i 
these youngsters is non*existent* It ts noteMrttty that the three 
major studies of dropping out conducted to date, (Those of Bachtnan^ 

Green ^ WIrtanen, 1971a; Bachman, 0*Malley t Johnson, 1?71b$ and 

-J 

Rumberger, 196I) neither Include language proficiency (In either 
English or the mother tongue) nor language usage as varla^esv^ 
contributing to premature schooKleavIng. It Is not known, therefore, 
whether language minority youngsters drop out of school at a hl<iher 
rate than English-speaking youngsters because (a) language minority 
youn(^3ters are more llkety to be characterized by those attributes 
which characterize school leavers In general or, (b) there ere factors 
which operate to promote school-leaving among lan<)uage minority vout^ 
which are unique to that population* 
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III* THE CORRELATES AND CAUSES OF DROPPING OUT 

Nielsen (1980) and others have sugqeste^t that factors related to 
premature schooNleavfng can be classified Into three groups: 

• Characteristics of the school-leaver; 

• Characteristics of tht school; an<j 

• Factors outside the school. 

Although this scheme Is overly simpi if ied**for example, it is not 
clear i^ether poor acadonlc performance, a variable Implicated In almost 
every major study of schooNleavinQt should be classified as a characte'^is* 
tic of the student or of the student's school--we will.employ the framework 
here to summarize and present the major findings of the studies of dropping 
out. In a subsequent section of this report, we shatt propose a broader, 
more ecological framework, and a research agenda for studies of 
schooNIeavInc;. 

Student factors 

Those student factors most frequently studied fall into three 
qroups: 

• Demographic and family characteristics; 

• Abilities and s:hoo1 achievement; and 

• School experiences. 

6 

The most comprehensive and rigorous studies to date are those by 
Bachman et al. (l97ta and 1971b) and Rumberger {t9Bl). We shatl devote 
more attention to the findings of the Bachman and Rumberger studies because 
these are better executed than others^ 

Virtually every study ^tch has Included social class as an 
Independent variable has indicated that youngsters from the tower socio* 
econoirJc strata are.i^re likely to drop out of school than their more 
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economtcalty privttlged peers. The Bachman study, for example, which was a 
longitudinal investigation of 2,000 boys over a period between 1966 and 
1970, indicates that 23 percent of boys from the bottom soctoecononic 
strata dropped out of school compared to 4 percent fron the top strata, and 
only 20 percent of youncjsters from lower socioeconomic strata went on to^ 
further education. This general finding ts supported by several tfffiei ^ 
studies (Alexander, Eckland S Griffin, 197^; Camp, 1980; Children's Defense 
Fund, 1974; Combs S Cootey, 1968; Howard, 1978; Hoyt, 1962; Lloyd, 1978; 
Hare, 1980; Rumberger, 1981; Schrtber, 1962; Stroup S Robins, 1972)* 

There is some Indication tn the literature that predictions of 
schoo1*leaving from socioeconomic data are more powerful when made durln9 
the elementary school years than when made during secondary school (see 
Cook and Alexander, 1980); that Is, relative to other predictive factors, 
the importance of family 5E5 may decline as the age of students rises. For 
youngsters of high school age, school performance appears to be a stronoer 
predictor of dropping out than family soctoeconomtc status, (t Is our 
suspicion that socioeconomic status predicts school achievement during the 
elanentary and secondary school vears, which. In turn, determines school 
completion or school*leavin(;. Thus, depending upon the age of the respon* 
dents studied, different factors, all of which may be predictive of 
schooNleaving at one time or another, will appear to have different 
degrees of predictive utility. 



National origin has been included in several studies of school* 
leaving. The results of these studies suggest that Hispanic youngsters are 
more likely to drop o»'^ of school than other youngsters, even when social 
class is limited to those In the lower strata (Brown, Rosen, NItl ( Ollvas, 
I98O; Rumberger, I98I). For example, Rumberger (19B1), using drta from the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Vouth Labor Harket Experience* finds that 
dropping out is approximately I.S times more likely among NIspanlcs than 
among Blacks or Whites. As noted eerller. Brown et al, (1980) show 
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thatt across various economic qroups, the dropout ratr for Hispanic younQ- 
sters is two to three times higher than the rate for Whites. In t^ese 
studteSf howevert English language proficiency and Immigrant versus ^^attv^ 
born status were not examined for possible impact on dropping out. 

tn addition to family SES and athnlcltyt several other family 
variables have been implicated tn pramature*school leaving. Rumberger and 
Bachman both find that dropouts are more likely to come from families 
characterized by: (l) A large number of children; (see also Clclrellf 
1976); (2) the absence of one parent; and (3) fewer material possessl€>ns 
and reading material In the homer Bachman^ for exampte.t finds thatf even 
when family Income 'ls control led, youngsters from large families are three 
times as likely to drop out of school as other youngsters. These 
youngsters average 3.6 siblings In comparison to those who have fewer than 
3.2 siblings. On the averaget youngsters entering college have 2.^ 
siblings. ^Bachman also finds that dropping out Is twice as lUely ar^cnc 
youiigsters from single-parent households than froir. two^parent homes. 
Horeovert Rumberger's (1961) study suggests that factor^ such as the number 
of parents In the hornet the number of siblings tn the homet and the amount 
of reading material tn the home may moderate the Influence of vartableSf 
such as parents* Incomet that otherwise predict premature school- leaving. 
Of further Interest Is the finding that, when such family factors as number 
of parentSt number of stbllngSf and amount of reading material In the heme 
are cbntrolledf Hispanic youngsters continue to drop out at a rate far tn 
excess of either White or Black students. This suggests, again, that the 
exaggerated school-leaving rate of KIspanlcs cannot be attributed solely to 
their greater economic disadvantage^ The finding points to the likelihood 
that either language, or some other factors, represent the loci of Interest 
peculiar to Hispanic youngsters. 

Evidence concerning the relationship between academic achievement and 
performance on Intellectual tests and school-leaving Is quite consistent. 
In general, prior to dropping out, at both the elementary and secondary 
school levels, students who ultimately leave school early perform poorly on 
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tests of Intel! Ipffice, r^adlnq, vocahularv* and mathematics. For tn^tance^ 
in Bachman's study, th#* researchers foimd that, of those younqsters who 
scored low on tests of reading, appr6ximately 40 percent dropped nut of 
!iigh school. Similarly, of those ^oun<;sters who scored low on tests of 
vocabulary, approximately 35-38 percent dropped out of school- That poten- 
tial dropouts test out lower thai> youngsters who graduate from school on 
various measures of academic achlevanent Is further confirmed In studies by 
Alexander, Eckland, and Griffin (1976); Combs and Cooley (1968); Cook 
(1956); Lloyd (1978); Penty (1956); and Walters and Kranzler (l970). The 
general consensus across these and other studies on the relation between 
achievement test scores and school* l«avln<) is that aptitude variables, such 
as reading and mathematical aptitude, contribute to the prediction of 
school-leaving above and beyond the contribution of family social class* 
Furthermore, as noted earlier, the relative predictive power of achievement 
scores in comparison to family social class seems to Increase as the age of 
the subject population increases. That l$t achievement scores are more 
powerful predictors of dropping out among students In hiqher qrades than 
among students lower grades, although they are significant predictori; 
for both elementary and secondary school students. 

The Importance of academic achievement In combination with family 
social class 's underscored In tvw studies which attempted to predict 
dropping out from a constellation of other academic and familial variables. 
Walters and Kranzler (1970) tried to predict dropping out en the basis of 
data collected on students at the time they entered 9th qrade. The 
researchers find that an equation, which Includes 10, age^ mathematics 
achievement, and father's occupatNn^^ correctly Identifies 91 percent of 
all students who drop out during the remaining years of high school. (Age 



entry Into 9th grade Is m> doubt a proxy for grade retention during the 



discrlnihfnt function analysis that yields an overall correct classlfica* 
tlon of dropouts and graduates with 75 percent accuracy based on data 
collected at the third prade *evel. Important variables In his prediction 
equattorr werei father's education, mother's education, marital status of > 





development of a 
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parents, fatherS occupation, readJna and Janquaoe achievement test scores 
in the 3rd grade, 3rc qrade grade-poi/it averaae, prior grade retention, and 
3rd grede 10, A strlkino absence tn this research on the relationship 
between academic and intetlectuat aptitude, ^nd sub3equent droppino out, 
however, research cn how predictive equations vary from one ethnic or 
racial group to the neKt, That Is to say, we do not know X'hether predic- 
tive equations derived from studies of one population are general Izable to 
studies of other loopuUttftns. 

Given the consistency of f Indli ^s on the relationship Setween 
achievement test scores and schoo1*1eavlng, It Is not surprising to find 
that the school experiences of students %*ho eventually drop out are^ 
generally tar mora negative than that of thetr peers %*ho graduate. For 
example^ Bachman finds that students who are held back one grade cire four 
times more ttkely to drop out, that one-half of those with v jver^gcs In 
school drop out, and that dropouts are far more ttke^y to have r>egative 
attitudes towards school than their peers who stay in school. Being held 
back a grade Is also more s part of the experience of tnose who drop out 
than those who complete school (Aspird, 1976; Cervantes, l965a; Cook, 195^; 
EUIot $ Voss, 197**! Livingston, l958j Lloyd, l978j Schiber, l962j Yudin et 
aK, 1973), 

Studies such as those by Alexander, Eckland, and Griffin (l97^)i 
Bachman, Green and WIrtenan (^971); Cervantes (1965a); Combs and Cootey 
(I968)j EtIIot and Voss (197*); Elliot^. Voss and Uendling (196^): Howard 
and Anderson (t978); Stroup €^KobIn (1^72); and YudIn et at- (l973) all 
indicate that dropouts receive lower grades or maintain lower grade point 
averages than their graduating counterparts. 

Dissatisfaction with, or negative attitudes toward, school or 
school-related matters are reported In several other studies as well 
(center for Human Resource Research, 1980; Cervantes, 1965a; Hunt & Woods, 
1979; Lucas, 1971 ( Schrlber, 1962)- 
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^i.d!e$ have also shown that students who uUfmately drop mit of 
school *^ret ^ 

• Hore tike^y to be absent or truant (Campf l?6Q: Children^ Defense 
Fundt I374f Cooki I9S6; Fox ( Elder, 198Q; Hunt & Woodsi 1?7?: 
Yudin et aKi 1972); 

• Hore Hkely to be either susf&ended or expelled at some poirt (furtR^ 
thetr career (Children's Defense Fund, tSTJi; EHfot S Voss, t97't 
LucdSt 197t; Woodworthf 1965); 

4t Less Itkely to participate !n extracurricular activities at the 
school (Carnegie Councllt 1979; Cervantesi 1964; Combs ^ Cooleyt 
t968f Fox S Elder, 1980; Hunt S Woodsi 1979; Livingston I9S8; 
Thomas, 1954) ; and 

• Have lower educational and occupational aspirations (Bachman et 
al., 1971a and b; Combs ( Cooley, I966; Lucasi 1971; HargoMs, 
1968; Rufflberger, I98I)* 

it is difficult to say to what extent the^e negative experiences a»re 
directly attributable to either family backgroun(5 or earlier academic 
failure? it is perhaps nfore useful to resist the temptation of ^ttrlbutlrc; 
a giver Percentage of the variance In dropping out one set facte*-/ t* 
another! and view. Instead, the dropout's entire school experience a« one 
that begins with lower academic achievement which. In combination with 
differeMtial treatment of students fromjilff^r^nl socioeconomic and ethnic 
groupSf leads to^repeated academic failure and disenf ranciilsement from the 
school. 



Tangential support for the notion that the (*lfferentlal school 
experiences of potential dropouts, versus graduates, are due largely to 
differences between the two groups with respect to background characterise^ 
tics and academic performance, comes from a methodological study by Cook ( 
Alexander (1980), These researchers contrasted predictions of educational 
expectat Ions (not academic achievement) bas^d on cross'-sectlonal data with 
predictions based on longitudinal data. Seventeen communities of young* 
sters were studied between l96l and 1969; data were de^Ivad from a sutdy 
conducted for ET5 on academic prediction and growth (Hilton, I97l). 
StudenJEs In the flfthi seventhi ninth, eleventh and twelfth grades were 
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surveyed at least eyery two years during th^ course of the studv» d/td data 
were collected on youngsters' 5E5» ^t^^ race, academic ability, school 
achievementf curriculum placement^ the influences of significant nthers 
(including peers ancF parents), and educational plans. When the predictor 
variables are divided Into those that are exogenous (achievement^ 
curriculum pla^^ement, influences cf significant others) and those that are 
endogenous, the predictive utility of all endogenous variables was far 
greater in cross^sectional designs than in longitudinal designs. The most 
Hpamatic differences emerged !n contrasts of the predictive utility of 
race, which was. far more predictive in longitudinal designs. Haternal 
e'^co'jragemenf was far Irss predictive in longitudinal than In 
:^c«s-sectior^al designs* Consistent with previous studres» these 
pes<*archeps find ttat the Influence of endogenous school experience 
variables becomes frK>re important the later the orade at the time of 
assessment. 



Personality traits have also been Investiaated as possible Influences 
on early school-leaving. The variable most often studied in this category 
Is sclf-estem, especially self*esteem as It relates to ac^fiemtc achievement 
anH school-related matters. Several researchers have found th)it potential 
drop outs score lower on measures nf self esteem than those who will 
graduate (Sachman et al., I97la and b; Hunt & Woods» 1?79; Lucas, 197lt 
Takesian, 19^7)* We are skeptical, hovever, about the predictive 
usefulness of self-esteem In studies of school leaving, since tt Is so very 
Ukely to be dependent upon academic achievement and earlier school 
experiences. Combs & Cooley (1966) examined the personality traits such as 
reflectivity/ ImpuMIvIty» maturity, and sociability. Not surprisingly, 
these researchers fine* that school leavers are more likely to be impulsive^ 
less mature, and less sociable. 

Schoo<. Variables and SchooNLeavInq 

Several researchers have focused their attention not on 
characteristics of individuals who leave school early^ but on the 
Schools that they leave. Over3t1» however^ we are struck by the 
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relative absence of research on how school environment factor?; 
Influence school-leavInQ behavior. Horeov^r^ virtually nothInQ Is 
known about the relationship between schooNleavIng and the^ftt*' for 
*'non-flt**) between the characteristics and ahtlltte^ of the student and 
the school which he or attends. 

Several researchers have suggested that a discrepancy exists 
between the demands and expectations of schools, which tend to reflect 
the dominant middle-class Ideclogyt and the socialization an</ 
preparation of mino Ity and lower-class youngsters (Camp, I980f Chan l 
ftueda, 1979; Children's Defense Fund, 197^; Elliot, Voss, ( Wendlf^o 
1966; LucaSf 197l)f but empirical evidence 'v> this widely held notion 
i*s scant. Thus, while It ts well documented that minority and 
lower*class youngsters perform more poorly !n school than do White and 
m!ddle*class youngsters, whether thU peformance differential Is due to 
a lack of ftt between youngsters' abilities and needs and their 
schools' demands and resources has yet to be systematically documented. 
Research In this area !s sorely needed. CMiot, Voss, ( Wendling , 
(1966), for example, surest that dropping out Is a response to status 
deprivation expferlerf^ b^v lower-class youth !n the mlddle*c1«ss • 
environment of the school, but these researchers* provide no data to 
su&Dort this contention. We\do know that teachers and school persc^^e' 
ar< more Itkely to interact nc^gatlvely with lower-class, «v<lnorltv, and 
non*En<)Msh speaking youngsters than with children from their own 
racial background (Laosa, l977)l but we do not know %«bether these 
negative Interactions precede, catalyse or follow students' poor 
academic performance. ^ 

Those studies i^!ch have directly examined, on en aggregate level, 
the Impact of school factors on either school-leaving or school 
achievement, provide some tvtdence that studenf^teacher ratios My be 
related to school-leaving. Bledsoe (1959), for example, reports that 
dropouts are more Itkely than graduates to have attended elementary 
classes with targe numbers (M-e., 36 or more) of students. 
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Sftverjl researchers have suqgestet) thet tV socioeconomic cl Imat* 
of d school influences student achteveAent and, hence, school retention 
(<,g,, Schriber, .962; Yudin et aK, 1973). t<i these studies* however. 
It has b««n difficult to separate the effects that can he attributed 
to some aspect of the socioeconomic cl Imate of the school /row those 
attributable merely to the socioeconomic cof^sUlq n of the student 
bo<Jy. This specific Issue is directly addressed In « study by 
Alexander, Fennessey, HcOMI, and D*Amtco (l97?)r These resea'^chers 
DCir>t out that while we know that the socioeconomic status of an 
Sridividual student and the socioeconomic status of that student's oeers 

the crucial Influences on educational achievement and educational 
attainment, we (to not know %rtiether SE5 operates as either an overall 
contextual or ecological variable %rtilch also depresses educational 
attalnrvent and achievement. These researchers. In a study of 
educational achievement in 20 public schools, contrast th« predictive 
utility of an 5E5 variable reflecting school composition with an SE5 
variable reflecting school climate. Their results Indicate that 
between'SChoot differences attributable to SE5 result primarily from 
social class differences In the student bodies. T^ie Importance of th€ 
contextual, or climate, 5E5 variable is thus minimal. 

Srookover, Beac*y, Flood, Schweitzer and WIsenbaker {\97^) also 
investigated the relationship between school climate and student 
achievement. Unlike Alexander et al. (l979)f these researchers were 
Interested not so much In the predictive utility of school climate 
indices In studies uf differences betMen schools of different social 
classes, than l*i whether school climate Is a vol Id predictor of student 
achievement within more limited samples of schools from similar class 
backgrounds. Across schools of different social classes, these 
researchers find that the school's $ES composTtlon accounts for about 
sot of the variance In between^^school differences In student achieve- 
ment, a findlna similar to that of Alexander et al. However, within 
the 3ubsamp1e of schools where school composition Is controlled, school 
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ctlmate (l.e*^ attitudes cf other students; teacher and principal 

attftudest school behaviors and norms; expectations of peers In the 

school environment) accounts for an additional 2S% of the variance In 
* 

school Achievement. In other words, these researchers find that, 
within subsomples of those of sit(«i1ar SES composition, school climate 
does make the difference. 

In schools characterized by a tarqe proportion of Mqh ach!evln$ 
students, students feel that they have some degree of control tn tHei*' 
^ast^ry of academic work. Th^se students also feet that the school 
system ts not "stacked" against them and that their teachers and 
Drincipals believe that they can master their work and expect them to 
do so* Add! t tonally t they learn that rewards are provided for 
demonstrated achievement* 

In low achieving schools, students express feelings of futility 
and generally believe that the system Is deslQned to c^efeat them. 
Students In low achieving schools also feel that teachers and 
principals think them Incapable of achievement* Because Brookover et 
al.'s study was cross-sectional In nature, however, it Is not cl^ar 
whether school climate Influenced student achievement (as the authors 
^cul<! have us believe) or, as Is equally tenable, resulted frar (t. 

Although we know that potential dropouts are, more likely than 
not, to have been placed In either general or remedial educational 
tracks (Combs ( Cooley, 1966} Lucas, 1971), we dto not know whether this 
tracking directly affects school leaving* Studies by Alexander et a1. 
^(1978) and Rosenbaum (1976, 1976) Indicate, however, that tracking 
mechanisms serve to restrict the opportunity of those students who are 
placed in the lower tcocks* He finds that the choltfaa of students who 
are in the low^r tracks are often based on minimal, erroneous, or 
Inadequate Information* We may assume that choices concerning leaving 
school for the studanl In the lower tracks ar^ similarly misguided. 
Kosenbaum suggests that one of the most Insidious consequenc«»s of 
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tracking Is that it atlows students to maintain a hlqh degree of 
misinformation about the actuat opportunities likely to be afforded 
thefvtf qlven their academic track. 

Two recent 'ituHles provlde'wl^cncc that a lack of fit between 
either a stitdcnt^s abilities or Interests with characteristics of the 
schoot environment may have deleterious consequences, but neither study 
directly jiddtesses premature school**teavlng. Kulka, KHnoeo^ and Hann 
(t960) investigated school crime and disruption as a function of 
student*school fit. The authors suggest that Psychological strain 
results from a misfit between environmental demands and Individual 
abilities or needs. They suggest that such strain teads to school 
problems. Theie researchers Investigated the correlations between a 
student's perceived abilities and needs for affiliation, academic 
achievement, and social leadership, on the one hand, and opportunities 
for affiliation^ academic achievement, and social leadership provided 
by the school, on the other. Indices of person-environment fit were 
^calculated for each Individual based on the match between sel f*reoorted 
needs and opportunities. Half of the measures Of person-environment 
'ft f^ere significantly related to measures of school problems. All . 
three dependent variables* namely, crime, school avoidance, and select 
misbe^av1ort were predicted by a lack cf fit that was attributed to 
discrepancies between opportunities and needs for academic relevance* 
social leadershlpf and Influence. A study conducted hy preenberger, 
Steinberg* and Vaux (1982) yIelWd similar findings. These researchers 
examined the fit between eight sel f*reported needs* such as needs for 
affitlatlon, autonomy, and competence* and the perceived opportunities 
in the school environment to meet these needs. A lack of 
person-environment f 1 1 ^'9") ' related to several factors 
associated with adolescents' well**beln^, such aa drug and alcohol use. 
Both of these studies suggest that a further Investigation on the 
relationship between student/school fit and school^^leavlng for LHYs Is 
definitely needed. What the level of person<*envlronment fit Is for 
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non^Engl ish-^speaklng students and what role It plays in terms of school 
achlevewnt are stiM totally unknown. 

Other Factors and School "Leaving 

A handful of researchers have examined factors other than student 

i 

attributes and school variables affectlnq schooNleavlnq. Pregnancy Is 
perhaps the most widely researched variable In this category; not 
surprisingly^ research Indicates that pregnant adolescents are n>ore 
likely to drop out of school tharv their non^-pregnant peers (Cantp^ 1980; 
Center for Human Resource Research, 1980; Chl1dren*s Qefense Fund, 
197*; Combs t CooTey^ 1968; Elliot ^ Voss, 197*; Lucaj^ 1971; Hott « 
Shaw^ 1978; Rumberger^ I98I; Walte S Moore^ 1978). In Rumberger's 
(I98l) study, pregnancy is one of the few factors that predicts 
dropping out very powerfully for both disadvantaged as well as 
advantaged youngsters. The negative impact of pregnancy on school 
completion appears to be a cross ethnic phenomenon (Brltey et al.. 
193O}; Elliot and Voss (197*)^ in their longitudinal study of over 
2f500 California high school students^ find that for girls, pregnancv 
or marriage Is the most common reason given for dropping out of school. 
Among Uhlte glrls^ 5^% of those who dropped out some time after the 9th 
grade mention either pregnancy or marriage; among Black glrls^ 5Qt; and 
among Hispanic girls, 37t* 

Aside from pregnancy^ there are no studies which detJmiilne reasons 
for dro^^tt,;^ out In terms of race and sex. Thus^ white JKe know that 
HIspa'tIc girls drop out at a higher rate than White an/stack glrls^ 
the actual reasons for this are not known. ^ 

There Is also research Indicating that potential dropouts more 
likely to be Involved in delinquent or juvenile cr'me activities than 
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their peers who ultimately oraduate (Bachmar^ et a)*» \S7\; Campt I980| 
Carneofe Council* I979l flftot ( Voss, I974| Lucas» l^?!), but how 
d«I ioq'iency is related to school leaving is not clear from these 
itu^ies* Because engaging In antisocial or delinquent behavk*- Is 
itself highly correlated with many of the same factors that predict 
schoo1*l»avlngt the Importance of antisocial behavior £er se Is 
guestlonable* 

The relationship between schooNleavIng and anptoyment has been 
examined Ir several studies^ but In some cases school*- leaving Is the 
Independent variable and employment the outcome under gue^tlon; that Is 
to say» most researchers have been more interested in the Iflipact of 
employment oi) school continuation* Many have suggested that some 
youngsters drop out of school either because they are employed or drawn 
toward employn^ent (Center for Human Resource Reseanchf Carnegie 
Council^ 1979; C^rp, 1980; Hunt ( Wood» I979)f but is not clear, aqaln, 
whether Interest in employment over school Is a correlate of other 
factors^ Such as economic need predicting school -leaving or an 
influence on schooNIeavIng In Its own right* « 

Steinberg and Greenberger (l9B2)t howevert provide data wMc^ 
Indicate that employment during high school tnay lead to a decline In 
school involvement and performance among students who work In excess of 
fifteen hours weekly* Specif Ically» their stifdles show that when this 
time limit Is exceeded^ school attendante drops» the amount of ^Ime a 
youngster spends on homework decl ines» participation In extracurricular 
activities diminishes^ and reported enjoyment of school falls somewhat 
as well. Not surprisingly, a decline In school performance Is often 
followed by a decline In school Involvement. These findings support 
the view that employment opportunities may serve to draw youngsters 
away from schootf expeclally if the opportunities for employment 
Involving substantial numbers of hours each week are avillible* 
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Prellfninary analyses eif the Steinberg and Gr«nb«ra^r data siigq^st 
a mechanlsffl by whUh this attenuation and school Involvement may occur. 
These researchers find that the neftatlve Impact of worklnft on school 
performance Is greatest among those youngsters whose academic 
performance was lower prior to entry !nto the labor force. Moreover^ 
they found that, on several dimensions^ working students evaluated 
their work setting more favorably than their school environment. Thus^ 
we suggest that among youngsters who by their sophomore year are 
significantly alienated from, or unhappy wlth^ school^ the work 
environment provides a dramatic relief from school. The more time 
youngsters spend at work, the more the!r attitudes toward school 
shift In a negative direction. Thus^ « cycle may be set In motion when 
a youngster enters Into the labor force: A student who Is somewhat 
alienated from school may seek en^loyment during the school year and^ 
subsequently^ his or her disenchantment with school may Increase* 

Work as a 'actor for schooNleavIng may be o moot pointy however^ 
considering that unemployment for youths has continued to Increase 
since 195S- In particular^ minority youths who have either failed to 
complete their education or have not yet completed school are far less 
likely to find work (Freeman^ 1979! Wachter^ I98O). 

Additional ly^ work availability for youths If highly dependent on 
the general economic climate. While there Is material evidence that 
periods of economic growth coincide with reductions of youth 
unemploymtnt rates, and vice versa during recessimary periods, there 
are no studies which either link these economic fluctuations with 
dropping out or staying In school, particularly where LHYs are 
concerned. 



Finally, a nunA)er of researchers have examined the broader context 
In which students reside* These studies Indicate that students living 
In communities characterized by a high proportion of families of low 
Socioeconomic status, a high rate of unemployment, urbanization, or 
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ethnic segregation «re more likely to leave school earlier than their 
peers residing In different coimiunltles (Asplrat 197f; Carnegie 
Councllt 1979; Oentler t Warshauer, 1968; Lucas 1971; U.5* Department 
of Heatthf Education and Welfare, 197S). It Is not clear from th^se 
studiesf howevert whether the effect of th^ broader ecology In which 
the student lives is Independent of that student's individual life 
circumstances* 



Summary 

Research on premature school-leaving has been surprisingly narrow 
in scope. The majority of studies has focused on characteristics of 
students who leave school and on the early Identification of such 
students. A few studies have examined characteristics of the school 
environment which may provoke school-leavlngt and a few studies have 
examined factors outside the school which may pull a student out of 
school early* There are neither studies that examine the cumulative 
process leading up to premature schoot-leavlngt nor those which look at 
the Interaction of student and school characteristics* It Is possible, 
therefore, to briefly summarize what Is known about premature 
school- leavlngi 

tt The most ppwerful predictors of schooWleavlngt of those that have 
been studied, are family socioeconomic background, family 
ethnicity, and academic achievement* Lower class, Hispanic, and 
youngsters scoring low on measures of academic achievement are all 
more likely to leave school earlier than their peers* Data on 
NIspanlcs, however, ts confounded by group variations In English 
language proficiency and years of experience In American schools^ 

3* The process through which these variables Influence dropping out 
Is not well understood. Academic failure as a consequence of home 
environmental factors and limited academic capability have been 
Implicated by several researchers. However, we dto not know enough 
about Institutional barriers and differential treatment of youngs 
sters from the lower socioeconomic strata, Hispanic backgrounds, 
or who have been labeled as academically less talented* 
Consequently, we cannot rule out tt>ese factors and their Impact on 
school-leaving populations* 
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The pattern of findings suggests a sequence of events whereby 
family background factors and early acadenifc failure lead to 
negative school experiences and negative attitudes toward school. 
These events, In turn, lead to premature school-leavino. 

Of the variables apart from family background, ethnicity, and 
academic* early pregnancy and/or marriage appears to be the most 
powerful pre<i)ctor of dropping out. 
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IV* THE RELATIONSHIP BETVEEN CORRELATES OF DROPPING OUT AND 

LANGUAGE MIKORITY STATUS 

Stnce no studies have directly examined the correletes of droppinc out 
among LMVs we must approach the problem via a more circuitous route. Our 
Indirect approach to the problem witl focus on studies examlntno the 
relation between tan^gfuage minority status and factors shown to be 
predictive of premature school extt. Hany researchers have contrasted the 
academic achievement of Hispanic and non-Hispanic youngsters (e*g.t Brown 
et at,, 1980( Church, 1980; Felice, 1973; Schwartz, 1971). Although these 
studies are tangential ly relevant to the topic at hand, since many Hispanic 
youngsters are either Non-EngUsh-Speakers (NES) or 

Limlted-Engi Ish^Speakers (LES), only a few of these studies provide direct 
Information on the actual role of language usage In dropping out. Thus, in 
the majority of studies it Is Impossible to separate out the effects of 
ethnicity and language. 

Academic Achievement and School Performance 

There Is cleir evidence that academic achtev«pent i$ lower amono 
students who are less orofictent in English. Differential achievement 
can obviously be attributed to a variety of Individual and 
institutional variables, and we wilt defer our Interpretation of these 
group differences In ^chlevanent until a subsequent portion of this 
review. Let us turn row to a more detailed look at studies relevant to 
this issue. 

The National Center for Education Statistics (1978) provides data 
showing that language minority status Is a very strong predictor of 
grade retention. Indeed, their data suggest that language minority ^ 
status may be a more important determinant of achievement than 
ethnicity. For example, the percentages of students In grades 5*8 who 
were at least two years behind their expected grade level, when the 
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students were cUsslfied according to ethnic background! ^^re as 
follows: Anglo background, 8$; non-AnglOf ron*Hispanlc background, 
tot; and Hispanic Anglo backgrOundt 12)^ When the classification is 
performed according to language, rather ^han ethnlcltyt the flpures 
change dramatically: B% of students usually speaking English were at 
least two years behind their expected grade level; 2S% of non-Engllsht 
non*Hispanlc language background youngsters fetl injto this category; 
and i2% of Hispanic orlgtn Spanish-speakers fell Into th!s category. 
Similar results are found for youngsters In grades 9*12: 9% of those 
usually speaking English were at least two years behind in expected age 
grade levels; 29t of non*Eng1lsht non*Hlspanlc lan^uaoe background fell 
into th!s category; and 33% of Hispanic language background students 
were th!s far behind. The survey Included 51 Independent state samples 
for a total of approximately 160,001 households. 

Several studies have examined the relationship between tanguaoe 
proficiency and family language usage and school achievement. The 
results point to the clear conclusion that students who enter school 
without proficiency in Engllsht and whose proficiency does not improve 
over timet are exceedingly likely to fall in school. Ji^derfon and 
Johnson (l97l)t In their study of 163 Junior and senior high school 
students In the southwest, find that English usage In the family Is a 
significant predictor of high school English grades. DeAvlla and 
Duncan (I960) find that/cngllsh language proficiency Is a significant 
predictor of performance In language arts among young students, tt 1$ 
arso the single best predictor of reading skills. Moreovert these 
researchers find that differences between ethnic groups are attenuated 
^ dramatically when English language proficiency 1$ teken Into eccount. 
The ethnic groups studied In this survey of 900 students from gredes 1, 
3t end 5 Included urben Hexicen*-AmericanSt rural HexIcan-^Amerlcanff 
Puerto Rtcenff Cuben*AmerlcenSt Chlnese*Amerlcef)St Frenco*Amerlcens, 
KavajoSf VhUe Americans and Hextcans. White students were most profJ- 
cientt foltowed by Cuban and French youngsters in terms of English 
proficiency. The letter Is pertlculerty significant In regerd to 
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Cubans who are Htspanic, from nnn-Enql t^h-5prdkinq backqrnundu and* 
often, recent arrivals to the UtS. Althouqh they possess at) three of 
the characteristics predictive of dropping out, Cuban-Americans are the 
best and most highly educated Hlspanlcs* No correlations, however, 
have been made between their levels of English proftcle»icy and their 
higher levets^of educational attainment* 

More direct evidence on the relationship betvwen language usage 
and school performance M provided by Linn (1965). Thts researcher 
examined the language performance of children from various 
language/cultural environments. Three groups or students vwre sti^dted: 
Spanish and English speaking (i.e., bilingual) Mexican-American 
children; Engltsh-onty White children; and EngMsh*-onty 
Mexican-American chltdren whose parents spoke both Spanish and English. 
Thirty students In each category were studied. The stu<*eiits v/ere tKe^t 
^atc^ed on non-language Intelligence, age, grade, sex, and 
socioeconomic status. Students were ai^sessed on silent reading 
vocabulary and comprehension, mechanics of English, spelling, general 
or total language development, oral readtnq accuracy and comprehension, 
phonemic discrimination, articulation and lnflectl€>n. In general. It 
was found that children v^o spoke only English when they entered 
kindergarten, regardless of ethnic background, excelled over the 
Mexican-American children who spoke both English and Spanish before 
entering kindergarten* Significant differences Mre found on silent 
reading comprehension, mechanics of English, oral reading accuracy and 
comprehension and articulation* This researcher also reported that the 
language handicap of bilingual children (toes not diminish as children 
progress through school. Furthermore^ he suggests* that reading 
comprehension might worsen with age for those youngi^xters. 

A study by Majorlbanks (I975) provides further support for the 
notion that language Is an Important determinant of academic 
performance. This researcher studied famlUes from five groups In 
Australlai Mlddle*class White families; Ic/er-ctass whlt€ families; 
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English families; Greek families; and Southern Italian famllleSt 
Subjects %rtre ll-year-^old urban school ch!ldren» who were tested on 
cognitive abilities and various achievement tests* In addltlont 
measures of the family environment were taken; these measOres Included 
pressure to learn £ngt!sh| parental aspirations fdr thetrchltdi and 
satisfaction with the child's schooling* Significant differences were 
found among the groups on family environment and the achievement 
measurest but not on the measures of ca<inltlve abilities* ftirthermorOi 
white measures of cognitive abilities were related to achievement 
measuresi both were relatively unrelated to the family environment 
measures* The author suggests that low pressure to learn English In 
non-Vhlte families acts as an environmental barrier attenuating the 
effects of favorable family variables and high cognitive ability on 
academic performance* 

On the other hendi there Is a growing body of resear^ that"^ 
substantiates the fact that knowing two languages may be cognltlvety 
more en^-lching {Cummlns» 1976; Doebler t Mardls l96l; Feldnant & Shen* 
I97I1 Kessler and Ouinn, I9M). Urea S Laporta (I97l) and Calmer 
(1970 find that btllnguals have better devolved audltorv memories. 
In an earlier study Slobin (1966) finds that bilingual Individuals are 
more skilled at Intuiting the meanings of words* In a s^utfy of 
low-lncomOi bITIngual chllUren» Feldnan and Shen {l97l) found that 
these youngsters were better'abt? than their low-lncomei monolingual 
peers «t learning new labels* SimllarlVi Peale and taffbert (1962) also 
conciuded that the ten^year olds they studied who spoke both French and 
English Mre much better at language abstraction than their mcHiollngual 
contemporaries* In view of these studleSi knowing two languages enha- 
nces those skills that are required In reading and verbal activities* 
Additionally^ evidence now also ttms to Indicate that blUnguatIsm 
positively effects science problem solving abilities (Kessler S Oulnn» 
1960)* ThuSi while the l\m and Narjorlbanks studies <b suggest that 
children from beck^rounds where two languages are used arOi to 
different 
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degrees^ handicapped tn their readino and coqnitlve achievementSt 
hi I i'nqoal jyn ger se , cannot be tnq>l tested dir<*ctly a factor for the 
worncninq InaBIHty of blltnftual chHdren to rc-iH, wrltc^r nprak <i< 
they get older. 

Perhaps the rnost important study of thfv role of language usaQe as 
a predictor of educational attainment is that of Veltman (19?6). This 
researcher studied one grt)up of youngsters between the acies of 6 and 
I3t and Another beti^een the ages of 1^ and l7. Six ethnic/linguistic 

a 

groups were represented: Vhltei Slack; Spanlsfi^speaklnq; 
Engllsh*language/$panlsh (Spanish t>ackgroundt English monolingual 
households)) non*Engl Ish-language/resldual (other minority households); 
and Anglo*resldual (minority backgroundf English monolingual)- tn the 
to 13*year old group, Span1sh*speaklng children had'the lowest mean 
educational attalnmentf with other group attalmntntSt In ascending 
order, being Uhitet Spanish* Slacttf non^-EngUsh* language/res Idiialf and 
White residual. Among the <o1der students, Spanish'- speaking student 
attainment was almost a third of a grade behind for their age, and was 
the lowest across all six groups. Next In attainment at this age were 
Blackf Anglo*Spant$h lan^uapet Vhlte, npn^-Engtlsh^language/resldualf 
and White residual. An Important Implication of these findings Is that 
minority language background £tr se need not necessarily depress 
educational attainmentf/Slnce the non*Engllsh*Ianguage/reslduat and 
White residual groups %^re the highest along this outcome measure* 
tMlnorlty youngsters who were not Spanish-speaking were not tt a 
disadvantage! even If they were not English-speaking. Putting this 
finding tn other terms, Veltman's study suggests that there Is a 
special disadvantage associated with spewing Spanish that Is connected 
not merely with not speaking English or with being Hispanic. The data 
for the Veltmtn study i^ere drawn from the Survey of Income and 
Education (1976)- 
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School Experiences 

ft Is wicfeiy believed thet the neture of the school experience of 
non^English speelcing students ts stgnlf Icintly different from thet of 
their peer^. Since negative experiences In school and differential 
treatments by school personnel heve both been linked to drc^plng out> It 
Is Importent to eHeij|1ne thes^ verUbles with respect to the dIfferentUI 
treetment of lenguege minority students* Hernandez {l973)t In her 
review of the literature cn variables affecting achievement of middle 
school Hexlcan-Amerlcan* students^ concludes that one of the main factors 
affecting nexlcan-Amerlcen achievement Is the lack of responsiveness on 
the pert -of the educational system to the needs of nexlcan*Mierlt«ns and 
other minority groups. It Is highly probable that this state of affairs 
is exacerbated for students who do not speak English. Hernandez writes 
that little Individualization of Instruction Is reported to take place 
during the schooling of minority youngsters.* Examples of similar 
shortcomings In the educational system are Inflexible curricula which do 
not account for different levels of student readlnesst little variation 
In approaches to teaching English; and teacher perspectlvee that see 
cultural or'language differences as deficiencies. 

Hany of the differences In the school experiences of fanguege 
mlhorlty and White youngsters are manifest In teacher/student 
Interactions In the classrom* Laosa (1977)* for exampUt studied on 
teacher-student Interactions In ethnically mixed ktnder^rten and second 
grade clessrooiis In Los Angeles* This reeearchar focused on the 
Influences on teacher and student tehavlor as well as teacher-student 
Interaction of variables such at language preference, gradet end sex of 
the student* Students were clessttled as lngllsh-dom1n;int or English 
non-dominant on the besis of scoree on the Snglfsh and Spanish test of 
the Carrow Test for Auditory Comprehension of Language* Subjects were 
grouped 1^ threes according to ethnic background and language domlnaffce 
(Anglo/English domlnanti Hex! can'^Amerlcan/Engl Ish domlnantf and 
Hextcen-Amerltan/non-EngI Ish dominant)* These threesomes were then 
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matched on seXf occupational &tatu$ of the chtlrl'^ houie^oldf and 
reading and mathematical achievement $cor«s* This procedure yielded 51 
such matched triads* 8oth ethnicity and lan<;^iQe {dominance were found 
to be the significant factor eliciting teacher disapproval* Moreoveft 
as disapproving responses from teachers Increased toward 
HexIcan^AfnerlcanSf the amount of f>on**evaluatIv«t #cademleally<*re1ated 
Information transmitted to these youngsters decreased* The author 
suggests that th!> patternt If continued in the higher grades, may 
provide one explanation for the lower achievement and higher drop-out 
rates of Mexlcan-*/te»erican youngsters* The behavior of students varied 
as wellt with English dominant White students most often attempting to 
obtain the teachers' a^tenttont followed by English speaklnfi 
Htxican^American s*^jdents and, finallyt by Spanish*spealt!Ag students* 
Unfortunately! the author does not provide Informetlon on the 
relationship between student behavior and teacher behavior* It Is hence 
not clear whether the differential behavior on the part of teachers 
towards students Is In response to differential behavlor^on the part of 
the students, or In response to some other attribute (e*g*t ethnicity or 
language dominance) of the students* 

School Factor's: The Role of Bilingual t tiucation Programs 

AlMst no research exists es to what factors Influence earlv schooi 
leaving ammg LNVs* An easy way around this would* be to use the Impact 
of blllnguay education programs as a proxy for determining the InAchool 
).^rformancet and hence school completl^ rateSf of LHVs* The 
effect iveness of bilingual education! howevert Is still a subject of 
debate (AlattSt t980; Center for Applied LIhgulsttcst 1977)* Kasearc^ 
on ^ha effectiveness of bilingual education tends, thereforOt to be 
somewhat polarized* Adfflttonallyt an tnordinauly large nimibtfl' of 
studies are street diie to the lack of controls In SES an^d Initial 
language factffrs* Oatat in most Instancest are Insufficient with po , 
basefine comparisons or control Sroup (Oulay (bur^t ^78)* In the 
majority of, cases where large scale Investigations are conducted, Aost 
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of. the studies on the effectlveness/nofv*effectlveness of bilingual 
education are found to be lna<tequ«te* The Center for AppUed 
LIngulstlcit Instincet surveyed ISO evaluations but found only seven 
useful fortha devetopment of their master plen for the $an Francisco 
School District (Crayt 1977)- Dutay and Burt found use In on\y three 
evaluations out of 179 and nine studies out of a total of 38 that they 
h4d surveyed. Further corroboratlOT ts seen In Zappert and Cruz's 
(1978) selection of only four studies that they felt met the research 
criteria for acceptability for their study- 

Hethodoioglcal difficulties astdet research on the effectivm^ss of 
bltlngua! programs leans slightly toward the positive side. Ddfay and' 
Burt (197&) surveyed nine studies and three evaluations t^^^met their 
established crlterlst slxty*stx findings were extrapo^^d eut of which 
58t viewed. bl I Ingual education favorablyt kit werp^iieutral and \% was 
negative (Dulay S Burt, 1978). The effectlvep«s of bilingual education 
llest Inevitably, 1" the quality of a pr^g^ as demonstrated In studies 
by Cohen et a1-y l976i Cohen ( LaoMj^76| Covey, 19731 Leyba, I978( 
Plantet 1977| Rosier t rarenat^;i9f6; Saldate ( Nishat 1978; and Trojtcet 
1978. 



When non*Engj>ifh speaking students are requlrid to mtk% the 
transition \f^M% different language environment^ I.e., Engllsht Is also 
cruc I aU^*I though the research <m this matter seems polarlied, 
Stcutfwb*Kangas and Tuokoma {I976t 1977) found that Finnish children who 
had bnen permitted to ac<|ulre the first six years of their educatlw In 
their native language were far better ^te to cwtlnue their education 
later In Swedish than those i4io had been placed In a Radish speaking 
environment In their earlier years of schooling. According to Troike 
{1978), anecdotal evidence sews to suggest a parallel phenomenon among 
HexIcan*Amerlcan youngsters from Itextco who emigrated to the U.S. As 
mentioned previously^ contrary evidence also Indicates that 
Hexlcan*AMrlcan youths entering U.S. schools at the junior high school 
level and speaking only Spanish are more likely to encounter greater 
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difficulties with school rather than dtotrtg better for havlrtq mastered 
one lartguat^ before embarking on a second* A possible explanation^ of 
course, may lie with the question as to what Iclnds of education Hexlcan- 
Amrican children recleved In Mexico prior to their Immigration to the 
U*$* Those from rurat areas Where standards of education are minimal 
are far more lllcely to be underequlpped to face the demands of American 
education than those ^ '^om larger cities viho attended private or better 
schools* 

On the negative side, a study by Cervantes and Bernal (1977) for 
the National Institute of Education (NIE), howev^ f came up with 
different findings* The'.e researchers conducted a four-year evah Ion 
of a billngual/blcultural education program employed In dtx school 
districts* Comparisons were made between the six schools under Investf* 
gatlon (four elementary^ one mlddlOt one high school) and two elementary 
schools, one middle, and one high school matched with these six schools 
on pupil enrollment, pupll/teac)ier rtftio, pupil and faculty ethnicity^ 
economic characteristics, and previous year's academic achievement* The 
researchers did not find that the bl lingua!/ bicultural program was 
effective In Improving student self-concept or achievement skills* Only 
three differences were observed, and these were short*termed and 
disappeared over time* 

The problem with attempting to link the success or failure of 
bilingual programs with dropping out am<mg mVs Is that the criteria 
that are used for determining program success have never been directly 
corroborated with school completion* Troike (1978), for Instance, cites 
twelve successful programs* The most consistently used criteria for 
sucess are hlgn reading and computational scores among language minority 
children In K*7* Little or no evidence Is available, however, as to 
what Impact bilingual programs have on high school LHVs and what role 
these programs play In preventing dropping out* Paulston (1977) seems 
to suggest that the bl I l.igual/blcultural Hi^h School program at 
Chicago's Little Big Horn reduced the dropout rates significantly, while 
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Coyey (1973) found Improved reading scores (though not msthanatles 
scores) and attitudes In a bMlngual Junior high school program for 
Hexlcan**Ainerlcan youths In Phoenix* Howevert absentee rates were also 
significantly affected, according to Cohen's study (l973) of the 
bilingual program In Redwood City* To the ext^t that btllnguat 
programs at the htgh school level are able to redijce students* sense of 
alienation by providing a mre hospitable environment! thus helping to 
maintain low absenteelsmt they can be considered as having en Impact on 
preventing LKVs fran dropping out* To what extent these programs 
represent t *'puH In" factoJ^for IHVs In terms of prcmottno higher 
academic expectatlont and hence school contlnuancet Is still not known* 



Summary 

Exceedingly little research has been conducted to date on the 
schooling of language minority youth* Existing studies dto Indicate, 
however, that premature school exit Is more common among students who 
are not Engl I sh*speat(Ingt and that this phenomenon Is not entirety 
attributable to the likely Influence of socioeconomic status and ethnic 
background* The limited data ft hand suggest that three factors 
contribute to a greater school-leaving tendency among language 
minority youngsterst 

1* Ear'jy academic failure * Voungsters who do not speak English begin 
thelt^ schooling with distinct academic disadvantages* They do not 
read as welt as their peers, glvan'f^that the language of 
Instruction Is almost always English* They also de not perform as 
' well on school achievement tests, since such tests ere likely to 
be edmtnisterad In English* Because so much of the subsequent 
learning tn the etemntary and secondary school years hinges on 
reading abllltyt the academic disadvantage of non^Engl Ish-ipeaklng 
youngsters Mrsens over time* Furthermore, because ach lavement 
tests are given In English, language minority yvungsters are 
probably more likely to be placed In school tratks characterlied 
by a cMmte which engenders allenetion from the school* Early 
academic failure has been shown repeatedly to be predictive of 
premature school leaving* 

2* Mora negative intyrifet^^ with teachers and school personnel * 

There Is some evidence that Jteachers Interact more negatively with 
minority and nen^Engllsh-speaklng students* language minority 
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youth are less likely to receive affirming behaviors from their 
teachers and iare thus not likely to receive the sort of support 
that encourages tearning. Whether the more negative Interaction 
of teachers toward language minority youngsters Initially pre-^ 
cedes, or foltowst thasa yourtcrsters* poorer academic performance 
Is not known/ It Is likely that the two factors work to reinforce 
each other, and thus exacerbate the likelihood of early 
school-^leavlng. 

Lack of fit between language minority youth needs and school 
programs / Although direct evidence of a lack of fit between the 
needs, and abilities of non<*Enq1 Ish^speaklng students and the pro* 
grams and curricula provided by thd schools Is scant, the picture 
that emerges from the body of related studies, taken to(iether, and 
from research on the school experiences of ethnic and racial 
minorities In general, )s that a mismatch exists between language 
minority youngsters and their schools* Whether this mlsaiatch Is 
due to a ^allure of language minority youngsters to eccommodate 
themselves to the policies and procedures of school In «Alch 
English Is the language of Instruction, or to the failure of 
schools to accommodate to the needs of students tiho do not speak 
English Is an ifl^H>rtant question. At this point, however, the 
question is more philosophical than empirical. Whetever the 
cause, a gap exists between the school needs of language minority 
youngsters end Institutional programs of education. 
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V. HISPANIC 8ACKCR0UN0, LANGUAGE MINORITV STATttS, ANO SCHOPl-lEAVING 

Perhafis the most puzzling and challengtnq question raUed In this 
review of the literature Is why dropping out Is disproportionately 
prevalent among language minority Htspanlcs than among other language 
minority subpoputatlons* We are able to suggest four explanations* These 
explanations are 1>y no means mutuatty exclusive! ^nd should be viewed as 
tentative alternatives stnce data are not available to test these 
alternatives* Flrstf It may be the case that dropping out Is more 

Or 

prevalent among language minority Hispanic youngsters because they are» 
characterlstlcallyt more likely than other youngsters to be from lower 
socioeconomic backgrounds. They are^ therefore! subject to ^he 

adverse effects of coming from both low SES and language minority back- 
grounds. A possible explanation for the higher dropout rate among 
Hispanlcs than among Asian youngsters from non-English 9{>eaktna backgrounds 
is that those Asian youngsters who have been Included In education stt<ffies 
have» thus far» tended to come from middle class backgrounds*. Hqwever^ 
despite the low Income background of targe nunibers of Asians from non- 
English-speaking backgrounds! the long standing tradition of achievement 
through education has enabled many Asians to capitalize on their non*verbaI 
skills In mathematics and science to the extent where these abilities 
compensate for the limited-English skills (see Hsiat I98lt on the wide 
discrepancies between Verbal and Hathematlcs SAT Scores of Asian-American 
students)* In recent yearst howevert large numbers of Asian families from 
lower socioeconomic backgrounds have Immigrated to this countryt and subse- 
quent studies of school-leaving should focus on this group In order to find 
out the Indepenilent effects of SES on school completion of other language 
minorl ty groups* 

Among American Indians, a parallel situation exists of language 
minority statutt low SES and high dropout rates. To datOt howevert no 
studies have been conducted on American Indian youths to determine how the 
Interplay between language and SES affects school practices* 
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A second possible explanttton Is that a» an eFt'ort to preserve their ^ 
ethnic identttyt Hispanic comunltlfs are motivates to maintain elements oF 
their culture and language. The press to maintain Spanish as the dominant 
language! For Instance, is especially strong In Hispanic families and In 
the Hispanic comminlty* AttlnasI (I979)f For example, reports that. In a 
sample oF over 90 adult residents oF the r^uerto RIcan barrio tn East 
Harlem, Mew VorlCf over two-thirds oF those sampled considered the Spanish 
language as an Tmportant, or very Important, element oF being Puerto RIcan. 
t>ver halF fett that speaking Spanish Ms necessary In order to mintain a 
New Vork Puerto RIcan Identity. Consequently, accommodation to thi 
instructional demands oF Engllsh^domlnant schools may be slower and more 
diFficutt For Hispanic, Spanish-speaking youngsters. A coroUary to t^ls 
is that very llttte Is known about what the press to learn EngHsh or to 
assimilate Into an English speaking culture ts tn Hispanic communities. 
How Koreans (who are one oF the Fastest growing groups of recent arrivals 
to the U.S.) with their current press For Korean language maintenance (see 
Ktm, Lee ( KImt 1981, For Further details). will Fare tn comparison In tbe 
next Few years Is a question that may lend credence to the theory that the 
press For native language maintenance may Indeed be detrimental In the 
terms oF achievement In school. 

A third set oF explanations oF Hispanic youngsters* higher dropout 
rate Focuses on Institutional forces which dIFFerentlally Impede the > 
prciress oF Hispanic youngsters. There ts Itttle data on this proposition, 
but we suspect that prejudice against Hispanic youngsters on the part oF 
school personnel Is widespread. Data on the comparative prejudicial 
treatment of Hispanic and other minority youth Is tentative and a few 
preliminary ctudlfcs Indicate that the magnitude of cultural dIFferences 
could afFec^ teacher expectations (Cherry, 1978) and student perFormance 
(Bannal, l979i Au, Joesting ( Jordan I982| Fernandez et ,1., 1975). We do 
knew, however, that teachers are less likely to use praise and positive 
Interaction techniques In dealing with Hexlcan*Amerlcan youngsters than 
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they do In d<!altng with White youngsters* also tcnow that teachers 
respond to resources, and know about school actlvltlf^ that tc«ep younofttfrs 
Interested iind Involved tn school, but do not Mk« them accesstt>.l« to 
Hispanic youngsters. There Is also no evidence as to th« possibility that 
Institutional dUcrtmlnatlon Is greater for Spanlsh*speaking youngsters 
than for non-English-speaking youngsters from other language backgrounds, 
and there Is certainly no data as to how youngsters deal specifically with 
discriminatory 3cts by their superiors, teachers, and school peers* 

Finally, the apparently higher dropout rate of Hispanic language 
minority youngsters may be a statistical artifact due to the confounding of 
ethnicity, language usage, and circumstances surrounding Ifmlpratlon to the 
United States* If It Is the case that language minority status Is more of 
a harrier for students entering school at a later a<}e (when, for example, 
learning Is virtually entirely dependent on understanding English), drop* 
out rates for KIspanlcs wll! be much higher than for other groups, since 
thetr Immigration has been steady and across all age groups for oulte some 
time. The Importance of English proficiency to school completion Is, 
however, still key to the succesi or failure of language minority children 
at all levels of schooling* 

Dropping Out as a Dynamic Process ^ 

The causes of dropping out ere multiple, cumulative, and 
multiplicative* We doubt vary much that there Is either one reason why 
students drop out of school, one factor which cuts across all ethnic and 
socioeconomic groups, or even one critical turning point which makes a 
difference In the life of an Individual youngster* Kather, we adopt the 
view that dropping out Is a final step, the culmination of a very long 
process* It Is less Important to focus on determining which slnole factor 
fs the molt Important determinant of dropping out, than to examine how a 
variety of factors Interact In Influencing a young person toward this 
decision* U Is thus cructal that both school and non^school factors be 
examined* In other words, the question we should raise Is how familial. 
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peer, culturalf socioeconomic and language factors Interface wtth school 
factor^ (teacher attitudes, availability of special programs, Institutional 
demands, etc*) to produce the phenomenon of dropping out* 

The number of studies which attempt to predict dropping out on the 
basis of one or more attributes of school leavers at some point In time Is 
overwhelming In comparison to the number of studies which have attempted to 
understand how these attributes Interact to Influence early schooWleavtng* 
This Imbalance ts especially unfortunate* Studies which merely identify 
characteristics of students who are more or less likely to leave school 
early provide no basis for action for policy makers and educators who are 
concerned with ameliorating the dropout problem* AlthougK It Is helpful to 
be able to Identify early those students most at-risk for dropping out, not 
understanding the dynamics of dropping out, I*e*, the Interaction of those 
characteristics that predispose youngsters toward this enc^Int^ will 
inevitably prevent the effective intervention of this phenomenon at Its 
most crucial points* Similarly, one of the key reasons that studies focus- 
ing on students of different ages have turned up different variables as 
more or less powerful predictors of school-leaving Is that researchers have 
not adopted a proc<ss*orlented perspective* Thus, while academic achieve- 
ment scores are predictive of school failure (which leads to dropping out). 
It makes sense that studies focusing onr early elementary school youn9ster3 
win Identify achievement as an exceedingly pOMrfut predictor of dropplna 
outt Studies of older students, hovrever, point Instead to the role of 
school failure* Ndd youngsters been followed from elementary school 
through high school or, alternatively, had data been collected retrospec- 
tively for the entire educational career of a youngster, using the same 
criteria throughout a youngster's school life, apparent contradictions In 
the findings, we suspect, would be Substantially reduced* 

Dropping out as a process rather than an <Hitcome should be the focus 
of research on dropping out among L>iys* Studies that examine the changing 
role^ over time, of language usage as It Influences school performance are 
essential, as are studies which examli^e, over time. Influences of the 
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family on language usage and on school performance* For exainple» a study 
by Hayes (I98U indicated that declines In school performance of minority 
youngsters relative to White youngsters during; the elementary school years 
may be more attributable to what takes place during the summe; months than 
during the school year itself. The researchers found that^ durln<i the 
school year» changes in school achievement scores for White and minority 
youngsters were comparable* However^ when a youngster's schoot achievement 
scores were examined the following September^ it became clear that minority 
youngsters lost ground relative to their peers during the summer months* 
Perhaps a similar strategy should be adopted In examining) the Impact of 
language minority status on school achievement* 

'T 

The Ecology of School Learning * 

A comprehensive understanding of dropping out Includes an 
understanding of variables operating on each of several levels of a 
youngster's life, in each of the settings which make up a youngster's 
world (the nature of the relationships with each other» soclat structures^ 
$ocio*cultural norms» etc.)i ^e may find forces which serve to hold 
youngsters In school and forces which serve to draw» or push, the#r out* 

Influences of Immediate Settings 

School factor!^ . Most studies that have focused on contextual 
influences on dropping out have concerned variables In the school environ- 
ment which promote schoo)*)eavlng. It Is just as Important! however^ to 
understand why youngsters remain in school as It Is to understand why they 
choose to leave* It may be the ca!&£ that a youngster drops out of school 
because there are Insufficient reasons for him or her to stay there; 
Instead of being pushed out of Ihe school environmentf a student may be 
drawn away from school by something more attractive without* Variables in 
the school which may be associated with dropping out» therefore^ fati Into 
two general categories! Those reflecting factors which serve to "push" the 
student out of school and those which have what we might term "holding 
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power.*' In the former group are variables such as: 

0- Negative Interactions with teachers or other school personnel; 

# Negative and/or prejudicial attitudes on the part of teachers 
toward students; 

# Prejudicial or Inappropriate tracking decisions; 

# A dangerous or unattractive physical environment; 

# A. dangerous social environment, including frequent vtctlmlratlon 
experiences; and 

# Overcrowded and/or understaffed >chocls. 

in the category of factors that faU to hold students In school we could 
Include factors such as: 

# The absence of sufficient extracurricular opportunities, either In 
a real sense^ or tn terms of whether the student has access to 
these opportunities; 

# The absence of Instruction In a language or at et level that Is 
comprehensible to the stude*';; absence of Instructional material 
that l9 meaningful In terms of a student's background; 

« A. general tack of resources which make schooling and school 
atten(»ance attractive or interactive; and 

# Th* absence of o sufficient variety of educational ootic*is %\:c^ a* 
vocv^^onal progrwrS/ career education, and honors prociraf^s. 

More than simply Identifying those school factors associated with 
premature school extt^ future research needs to be Inv^^Wed In the Identi* 
f Icatlon of how these factors Interface with language minority status to 
produce early schoo1*1eavlng. Future research Is needed In order to better 
understand how 1) the day-to-day school experience of LMY differs from 
those of their English-speaking peers^ ond 2) the overall school 
environment of LMY differs from the environment of English-speaking 
students. Once these differences Oiis svStematlctUy documented, 
researchers can then turn their attention to how these differences 
influence dropping out. 
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faml ly factors . We may Identify four potentfat ways throu^vh which the 
fmtly of a lanquage minortty younpster may Influence his or her school 
leaving or continuance: (1) Through th^lr Influence on languaae usaae and 
language development; (2) through the commun teat ton of valuei and attttucfes 
that either reinforce or detract from the school experience; (3^ through 
the encouragement of behaviors that are congruent wtth expected school 
behaviors; and (h) through the family's Interaction wtth the school and 
school system, ^ 

Some researcher's suggest that Spanish language usage In the home may 
Impede youngsters' school performance while others suggest the contrary. 
How this actually Influences/does not Influence dropping out Is still not 
understood at all. For examplet tt Is not clear whether the relationship 
between language usa^e In the home and school performance Is attributable 
to some other third variable that has not been Identified In research on 
this subject. Furt^ermoret It Is not known whether parental press for 
Spanish language usage In the home Is deliberate or If It results fro0» 
parents themselves not belnp ab!^ to speak English. FtnaMyt and most 
tmportantlyt we do not yet know If multiple language usaoe functions do 
indeed attenuate school performance. 

Parental attitudes toward education In general are likely to play an 
Important role, not so much In drawing a youngster rjt of school t but In 
preventing a youngster who Is considering leaving from actually dolnp so 
(note earlier reference on parental encouragement among Asian Americans). 
It ISt therefore. Important to ascertain what the Individual parents* views 
are toward schooling and toward education In the specific school which 
their child attends. Parents who convey the Idea to their child, either 
In^llcltly or expllcltlyt that future success In the adult world can be 
achieved without formal schoollngt or that formal schooling Is less 
valuable than work or some other non-school actlvltyt or even that the 
sorts of Infformatlon and skills being taught at their youngster's school 
are not valued, commnlcate to their child the overarching belief that 
school attendance Is not essential. Huch of this, we suspectt Is related 
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to parental beliefs that school attendance has some short* or lon€i*t«rm 
payoff, a beltef i^lch (St no <loubtt shaped by the parents* own experiences 
(n school and (n ti^ world of work (see Esplnosa et el*, 1977} Klfri>«Mt 
1968; Taylor, 1970). We have no data on how any of these variables arc 
related to language tntnorltlest or (f attitudes differ from one ethnic 
group to the next* 

In terms of family social Izatlon^ we do not know whether the parents 
of language minority youngsters rear their children In ways which either 
depress or foster their school performance* Although there Is. some 
indication In the literature that Mexicans-American parents engage In child* 
rearing practices that are more likely to foster <tependency, which/fs 
thought to be In conflict with the style necessary for schooling (e.g*, 
Anders€>n ( Evansf 1973f'1976; Ferris ( Glenn, 1976), the data on this are 
by no means unequivocal, and more Importantly, no studies have examined 
socialization practices as a function of language usage* Independent of 
ethnicity. 

A fourth set of factors concerns not so much parenting practices or 
parental beliefs and attitudes toward education, but rather, parental 
involvement In schooNrelated matters such as school activities and the 
chMd*s studies. Although we have no direct research linking parental 
Involvement In the school and draping out. It Is likely th«t parental 
Involvement In school Is associated with higher school performance on the 
part of children* It Is* therefore. Important to ask whether the parents 
of language minority youngsters are less Involved In school, less ai^^ra 
school activities; or less knowledgeable about the policies «nd procedures 
practiced In their home school district than parents of Engl Ish^-speaklng 
youngsters* We suspect that this may be the case, because parents of 
language minority youngsters may themselves not be proficient In English 
and, therefore, be Uss likely to be Involved In school matters. If, In 
fact; It were the case that parents of LMV5 were less Involved In school 
matters than ott>«r parents* research should be, undertaken to explore how 
this minlrwiixed (nvolvement affects school- leaving. 
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THe adolescwt^s peers , Stud'^s of peer influence during the 
adotrscent years teach us tm lessons that are Inportar^t to wr present 
concern: ^ v 

1. the Influence of peers on adolescent. decision-making Is oreater 
dunng the early adolescent years than It Is during childhood or 
during late adolescence; and 

2. the Influence of peerSf at least In the United StateSt appears to 
mitigate the attitudes and values of adults. 

ThuSt to the le.ttent that the Individual adolescent U In a soclaT environ^ 
ment where he or she Is likely to be Influenced by peers, the p^r 
subculture wlllt In all Dkellhoodt disparage the value of fonnal schooling 
or school attendance. Consequently! the young person Is likely to drop out * 
of school early. 

The.process of peer Influence! ^^^^ that of adult Influence! Is 
complex. Friends Influence each' other thi^ough direct advice and adpncnl- 
tlons; they also Influence each other Indirectly by serving as models and 
shapers of behavior through positive and negative sanctions. It is not 
uncommont especlttly among adolesce^nts living either In certain areaSf or 
from certain ethnic groups, for young people to develop a strong Identifi- 
cation with an adolescent peer group. Over tlmot normtt values, and 
attitudes are transmltted/rom older peer oroup meart>ers to younger ones, / 
and we suggest that In peer groups where the leaders are older youth who 
are not In schooJt negatlvie Impressions of schooling and fonMl education 
are passed down from one group of peers to the next. It Is not unusual for 
young atelescents to form ejctremely strong Identifications with older 
teenagers who serve as rote models and mentors. The extent to which the 
older youths In the community (who are themselves school dropouts) 
Influence younger adolescents Is stilt unknown. How these young people 
establish contact with younger adolescentSt who might be Influenced to 
follow a course of action similar to their ow9t Is an additional area that 
Is also virtually unexploredt especially In tanguage minority commmltles. 
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AUhcugh th«re is som Indication tn the literature that youniisterd 
who drop out of sciM^ol are more likely to either have, peer i nho themselves 
perform poorly tn school, or Mho have toM^r edueatiooal aftplratio^^s (and 
are therefore also more predisposed to premature school-* leaving) tfe neither 
know how the process of peer Influence operatest nor do we Ittiow wt^ the 
influence of peers on school behavior beglni« We aret likewttet Isnorant 
of the struttura, function, and nature of peer groups a n o o gj IHTs, 
particularly with regard to the critical variables of tai^uege utege 
patterns^ strength of influence vIs-a-vIs pareftttf, coiKtect wlth^oltfer^ out 
of sctiool youtht and values regarding schooling ond education^ ' 

The worhpje^^ * Research suggests that eij^ensive Involvwient In the 
part*tiM labor force may promote premetitre^ school*leavlng« We have no 
studies, however^ on (a) the direct Impact of part-time employment on 
dropping out; (b) whether yowgiters whq arot by virtue of other attri^«« 
or experiences, more llkety to drop out of school to seek pari-ttttt employ* 
mnt! (c) whether IMYs ere mora or tess ifkaly to seek part-time emplnvMQt 
than rVir peerij (d) whether employment affects the ^hool behavior end 
school-leaving among languege mlnorlt/ youth In a diffarept way than It 
affects other students* Furthermoret we do not know whether the Influences 
of the ^^^hootf the family, the peer group, and the ii«erkplaee %\\ Interact 
in promoting sch^U1eavlng« We suspect thst^ If job^ In a given conwitty 
are avallablet Ulvt might be especially likely to se«k work on the be^i of 
their family's ecoi^omlc circumstances and their hevtng had mora negative 
experiences In school « Since we know that the negative Impact of Increased 
employment on school performance and school Involvement Is accentueted for 
those students who are already less Involved end performing tess ««ttl in 
school, part-time employvnent ought to be Incomoreted as a variable in 
future studies of schooNleevIng among languec^ minority yomgsters* 
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Co<wmjnity Factors 

The family, "tchoolt peer groupt and workplace are contained within a 
.social structure that Influences their form anrt composition* Tor our 
purposeSf one of the most Important social structures Impiniting on the 
dally lives and decisions of schooWgoIng youngsters Is the community in 
which they llv«* It com«s as no surprise to anyone familiar with the 
literature on dropping out that the phenomenon Is more coimton In some 
communttles than In others. A host of variables can be Impllci£»ted In the 
preceeding sections j Social classt ethnlcltyt and economic status, for 
example. At the same timet howevert there are several variables which 
differentiate communities that are similar along economlCt ethnlCt and 
class lines* These variables may be Important In Influencing school 
leaving. Five such factors come to mind: Prevailing attitudes and values 
toward schooling and education; the centratlty of school and comonltv 
\}fe; the transportation system In the community and the accessibility of 
the school In relation to public transportation; the current economic 
conditions In the communltyt Including the rate of unemployment*, and the 
proportion of community members Who themselves drop out of school before 
graduation. An exmlnatton of these factors will shed some light as v how 
they might be related to language minority status. 



Community attitudes toward school . A youngster *s attitude toward 
school and education are not only affected by the significant persons In 
that youngster's tlfe. I.e., parents, friends, and teacherSt but they are 
also molded^ In a more Indirect way, by the attltudlnal atmosphere tn the 
home or school community. While It Is, of course, Itkety that an 
^.Tftdi^vlduat parent's attitudes toward school are consonant with the 
prevaHing attitudes In the communltyt Is by no means always the case. 
Communllty attitudes and values can, therefore, either act to reinforce 
thote attitudes and values communicated to the child by his or her parentSt 
or tbfty can act to counte^^act familial Influence, tt Is not known whether 
cofflfiiunlty attitudes toward schooling or education are different \^ 
comtunltles characterized by a high proportion of language minority 
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families^ or whether ycungsters bused Into^ or out of^ such eoffinynttie5 In 
order to attend school are effected In e way that v«u1d Increase or 
decrease the Mkellhc. ) of school^leevlng* 

Centralltv of the school * In nearly every cownunKy there (s a focus 
of connuntty life* Th!s focus can be a gathering place In a concrete sense 
(f tt can function more as a mechanism through which !nfoni»at!on )s 
exchanged among community members* In some communities such a focal point 
Is a neighborhood store or shopping area} In others It might be a church* , 
In many communities It Is the school* 

. , When a community comes to depend on the school md Its attendant 

organlzatlonst both as ^ source of community Information as well as a 

central^ cohesive^ unifying force^ families come to ha^-e a vested Interest 

f*^ keeping their children In school* Their children serve as a connection 
between them and other familtes* Information Is exchanfieat ^ot directly 
between aduU members of the community^ but vta their children's exchanges^ 
which often take place In school* Furthermore^ school activities that 
Involve p^T^x%^ such as P7A meetings or schoc'l board meetlnps> provide 
opportunities for commun I ty members to Interact with each other* In 
communities ^ere the school Is an essential force^ school attendance 
reaffirms the young person's sense of belonging to the community 
envlronmctit* 

It Is not krfoim whether &choo1i are more or less likely to serve as 
community foot In areas populated by non-EngI Ish'Speaklng residents* 
^Research Is needed to determine whether the central Ity of the school In 
. such communities Is lessened or If this phenomenon Is associated with 
higher rates of school-1«avlng* tn addition^ there Is still no notion as 
to Aether the school generates other kinds of community Interest In large 
minority communities* 

Community economics * Economic conditions prevailing tn the 
yqungiter's community will also have an impact schooNleaving behavior* 
While some of these economic factors wilt Influence school-having behavior 
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through their Impact on the school Itself, the family* and the workplace, 
others will have a more overarching Influence. 

^conomlc conditions affect the school Itself In several ways. First, 
they uindoubtedly infiuence school resources; we suspect that when a 
community lacks the resources to maintain school environments t«hlch are 
attractive to their students, this exacerbates the dropping out problem^ 
Second, ;esources are reQutred In order for schools to provide alternative 
educational programs that are designed to attenuate dropping out amonq 
youngsters from *'hlgh*rlsk*' populations. Communities that are economlcaUy 
Impoverished are, therefore, doubly vulnerable to high rates of 
schooUteavIng: Economic conditions In such communities shape a sch»l 
environment Into one which pushes youngsters out earlyi the lack of 
economic resources prevents the community from Implementing programs that 
can work against such "push out'* forces. 

The Impact of a community's economic environment on family functioning 
and family finances Is yet another way In which econor.Ics Influences 
school<*leavlng behavior. Family poverty Is likely to lead to dropping out 
in two ways: First, when families lack financial resources, their 
youngsters have to work In order to contribute fo the family Income. T^us, 
poor families may be more likely to ask their youngsters to leave school 
early In order to enter the lab* force (Cardenas, 1977). Such a pattern 
is well-known and wel l^^docunented In historical accounts of family life and 
schooling during economically depressed periods such as the 3r«^t 
Depression (Elder, 197^). 

The other way In which a family's economic circumstances may Influence 
a youngster's decision to leave school Is more subtle, though no less 
Important. Families who live under Impoverished conditions are less likely 
to psychologically "Invest" In a future oriented system. They may wonder 
whether the long years of formal schooling are Indeed a guarantee of future 
status or social mobility. Caught In the pressures of present needs, they 
may see compulsory schooling not as a means of Insuring their child's 
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achtevementf but rather as an economic dratn on the family. When such 
attltudtnal forces are operattve—and we do not suggest that this Is the 
case In all econotntcal ly dtsadvantaged famtlteS| but otity that U ts f^re 
likeiy to be the case mi*ouq the dtsadvantaged than ainonq the more 
Fortuna^e**partints may cominuntcate to thetr children that a'tcn^ term 
Investment In school tnq It m>t as valuable as school personnel would lead 
them to believe. ThuSf economically disadvantaged parents may, owing to 
their own priority systems* be more likely to accept a decision on the part 
of their child to leave school. 

Economic factors also operatet In a more global t Ourkhelmlan sense. 
Economic Instability (in the form of high unemployment rateSt rapid labor 
force turnover, job loss» community decavt and high crime rates) creates 
and ml ^alns a condition of anomle. The condition Is no doubt associated 
with feelings of frustration, despair, depression, and hetolessness. 
Individuals living In communities under such conditions feel Pessmtsttc 
about the future, disenfranchised from society's mainstream, and are 
cynical toward Instltutloftf planned and operatad by those who are seen as 
part of the privileged class. The school Is clearly a transmitter of 
mlddle*class values and attitudes: The tacit promise Is that Individuals 
who accept these attitudes and values and assimilate Into society's main* 
stream will be more likely to succeed economically and occupational ly. 
Such a promise may be viewed with a large dose of skepticism on the part of 
Individuals for whom that promise seams unreal. Skepticism also weakens 
the perceived value of formal schooling and participation In the programs 
of such institutions, and Is widespread, we suspect. In communities 
characterized by economic Impoverishment. Youngsters, many of whom are at 
the Impressionable age, are exposed to such skeptical attWudes at home, on 
the street, and In various community centers* 

Descriptive statistics on the comunlty^characterlstlcs of areas 
Inhabited by a high proportion of non*Enql lsh*spea!^1ng residents are hard 
to come by compared to comidunltles where there are less variations In 
socioeconomic status and ethnlclf^y^ For this reason, we do not know 
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emplrtcally whether economic conditions In a communtty, especially as they 
^ may affect ^he school behavior of residents' children, are related to the 

resident proportion of language minority Individuals. 

Transportation to and from the schooU The physical design and plan 
of a community can very dramatically Influence school attendance and sclrool 
retention* The more difficult It Is for a youngster to travel from his or 
her home to tht school each day, the less likely he or she will be to 
continue to attend that school. When other factors make school .attendance 
unattractive, the likelihood that he/she will go to school drops ever 
further. We do not propose that transportation Is a primary determinant of 
school-leaving, but rather that, when added to a host of other factors, the 
lack of accessibility ^'f school may be enough to force » youngster to leave 
school early. Research on the special transportation problems of language 
minority youth Is non-existent. We suspect that this may be of particular 
Importance In understanding school-leaving among language minority Anerlcan 
Indians who» anecdotal ly, often have to walk several miles from 
reservations to their schools* 

Cultural Factors 

Our review Indicates that the role of cultural factors In Influencing 
schooNleavIng Is likely to be profound. Because culturr Is so closely 
linked to language use, the two are often confounded In research on 
dropping out. Although we suspect that It would be profitable to try to 
Isolate the two variables In research on school* leavlnci, we tre not 
optimistic about this strategy, since cultural values may prove stronger, 
or operate more powerfully. In families that retain their minority 
language* 

We can suggest at least three different categories of attitudes and 
values that are likely to be Influenced &y cultural factors and associated 
with language usage. School-leaving decisions can be made^ therefore, cn 
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the basis of cultural attitudes toward: 

• Education; 

• Schooling as a niaans of a':hlfvIno education: 

• Schooling as a means of professional achievement and social 
mobllttyj and 

• Adolescence as a period of the life cycle* 

Cultures place diverse values on different types of education. To 
some cultures It Is Important that children be welt educated and well 
schooled; to others It Is more Important that they be socialized In terms 
of a specific system. With regard to cultural attitudes and values toi#ard 
formal schooling! we suggest that even amonq cultural firoups that value 
education equally there Is disagreement over whether formal school tno ti 3 
rtears to achieve such an education* 

Still less Is known about how language minorities view education as a 
means of professional achievement and social mobility* We do not know« for 
Instance^ to what extent such a perception Is built Into a particular 
culture or, given the absence of economic pressure^ whether education would 
be perceived as a viable Investment toward professional and socUl 
achievement* 

A culture's view of adolescence as a period In the life cycle will 
also Influence youngsters' schooling behavior* Hany ethnic proups view 
individuals who have passed the age of 13 or U as capable of handling 
adult responsibilities* Compared with other socletleSt Americans tend to 
orf long the period of childhood and economic dependenc>u A lengthy 
adotescence^'-'It Is not uncommon In this society for youngsters to be 
totally dependent economically on their families Into their early or mid 
20S"**Is likely to be perceived as unnecessary! or even bizarret by 
Individuals who are socialized In a cultural milieu where adulthood begins 
much earlier* In such ethnic groups, a prolonqad schooling may seem 
frivolous and wasteful* We suspect that this view may be especially 
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widespread among Individuals who have recently fmmtgrated to thts country 
from areas where adulthood responsibilities are assumed by young people at 
a fdi riy early age. 

A feift words are also !n order on the subject of sex differences in the 
social iratfon of adolescence and the IfflptFcatfons of such differential 
soclaltzatton for school-leaving behavtnr. It has been noted in the 
literature on school*leav!ng among ^extcan*Amertcans that dropptnp out Is 
more common among girls than boys. Differentia} attitudes toward the sex^s 
utttmatety affects schooling patterns. In Hexlcan*Amer!can culture, and In 
some famitleSf women's rotes are defined tn terms of thetr being wives and 
mothers, (n certain tnstanceSf f«mtl4e5 see tittle r«a50n to educate thetr 
daughters past € junior hfghf or early high school level. It might be 
suggested that for women in certain cultures or subcuttureSf leavlncj school 
early Is related to that culture's perception of women as wives, and 
fflother&t dnd not as out of the home workers. 

Separating the effects of culture and language usage Is a formidable 
task facing any researcher studying dropping out among LHVs. Even If the 
tvio variables can be separated by comparing youngsters within the same 
ethnic group who have (or have not) retained their minority language, or 
whether the cultural forces and pressures are more powerfully operative 
within the language minority subgroup. Is a question that will remain 
unresolved* Research Is needed, therefore, on the correlations between 
language usage patterns and adherence to cultural values and attitudes. If 
a researcher wanted to determine the relative Influence of culture and 
language usage"l>ut we do not feel that this would be a particularly 
profitable strategy—a potentially more fertile methodology would be to 
devise separate measures of acculturation and language usage, collect data 
on each of these variables on an Individual basis, and statlsttcil ly 
separate their Influence In the prediction of schooNleavlng. Such 
^analyses would, necessarily, have to be performed separately for /sach \ 
ethnic group studied. 
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Other research strategies which we endorse would focus or determining 
whether^ In fact, adherence to cultural attitudes and values Is stronger 
within families of language minority status and on how those cultural 
values and attitudes operate to promote early school-leavlnfi. 
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VI* AGENDA FOR RESEARCH ON SCHOOL-LEAVING AMONG LANGUAGE hINORtTY YOUTH 

host of wh^t h«5 been postulated \r\ this revl<m remains speculative at 
best* Unfortunately! research directly addressing the experiences of LMYs 
tn school IS severely lacking* Many studies which are pertinent to the 
issue at hand are either methodologically flawed or statistically 
confounded to the point of limited usefulness* For examplet we find no 
studies which Independently assess the influences of social classt languaoe 
usape» English language proflclencyt and ethnicity* It Is thus not 
possible to tease apart the effects of each of these variables* We find 
few studies on Influences outside the school on schooWleavIng behavior* 
As noted earlier^ we find no research on youngsters from non-HIspanIc 
backgrounds who are not proficient In English and who are from economically 
disadvantaged famttles* 

host Importantly! we find few studies which view dropping out of 
school as part of ? long, cumulative process, and not an Isolated event to 
be predicted by a set of variables at some earlier point In time* 

The research agenda we propose departs from previous Investigations on 
dropping out In three ways: 

• Ftrstf It Is proposed that the phenomenon of dropping out can only 
be understood when the perspective taken Is one which casts the 
problem as a dynamic rather than static one, and which focuses 
attention on dropping out as a process, rather than as an outcome* 

• Secondf researchers must take a more ecological stance, t*e*t one 
that focuses on settings outside the school and on the broader 
ecology In which the student lives* 

• Thirdt researchers must move away from designs which attempt to 
predict dropping out on the basts of "personal" or "environmental" 
characteristics; focus should be directed Insteadf to designs which 
focus on person-environment Interaction* 

This orientation Is especially Important In regard to future studies 
on the relationship between dropping out, school experiences, and the 
language minority student* 
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rinattyt most studies tend t be lopsided In th*lr focus where 
dropouts are concerned. In alms^ alt cases^ th* dropout htmsfrlf/herii^lf 
represents the central fiocus, 

It is extremely tmportant^ however* to study the **f>ush out** and 
**ho1djn9** factors to the school as mII* parttcularlv as they pi^rtai^ to 
the LHY. Much of the school experience Is based on white middle class 
norms; how these norms Interact/d^ not Interact with the languacie minority 
status to precipitate dropping out fs Important subject matter for future 
study, tt Is also critical that schools, rather than solely the dropouts 
thesnselveSf be seen as being at least a part of the probtem* *rid hence 
equally subject to rigorous scrutiny ^nd policy chan9es where appropriate. 
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